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Some educators are turning to the process of 
contingency management within a classroom as a short term, immediate 
motivator which can work for virtually every student, regardless of 
his/her final grade in the course. Contingency management consists of 
providing a set of alternatives from which those chosen by the 
student reward the studentrj^ in some way for having undertaken extra 
or more difficult work. Con:ingency management has the additional 
advantage of helping lead students toward longer-range goal 
accomplishment and ultimate self-management, through successful 
attainment of a series of short-term goals. This paper discusses the 
use of contingency management, in a classroom, to provide motivation 
to students. (HMV) 
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Learning Reinforcement 

"Well-organized subject matter leading to relevant objectives and with 
constructive feedback along the way, does more to counter apathy, indifference, 
or negativism than do efforts to attack motivation directly," says 
Stanford C. Erickson, (1) University of Michigan, in his new book Motivation 
for Learning . 

Next to clear presentation, he believes, students' own self-esteem and. 
search for identity as mature adults work more powerfully to motivate them 
than extrinsic lures or threats. Ordering of concepts and the satisfying of 
intellectual curiosity are among the oldest and best stimulants to learning, 
Erickson believes. Students' awareness that there is some social utility in 
what they are learning is equally stimulating. 

In the actual classroom setting, however, short term incentives are often 
needed. There are a number of external reinforcements which an instructor 
can use to promote learning. Simple rewards can be used judiciously in the 
classroom to boost the learning rate of the less mature or less highly 
motivated student. 

B. F. Skinner (2) was an early and important advocate of educational 
reinforcement. In The Technology of Teaching (1968) he discusses the problems 
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of cane or carrot reinforcers, and comes out on the side of the carrot as 
S preferred in setting the conditions of learning. Programmed learning utilizes 
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this principle to give immediate positive feedback, constantly reinforcing i 
the correct responses, | 
One problem with instant positive reinforcement, however, is the likelihood I 

! 

that the learner will become bored or dependent upon the rewards. Ever more i 

i 

powerful rewards and stimulants may have to be added to combat the monotony j 
of routine and the disinclination to work* Once the student becomes too 

i 

dependent on the reward for effort, there is little recourse except to begin \ 
using the cane instead of the carrot. 

The traditional institutional learning reinf orcers — grades, prizes, and 
diplomas — have retained much, but not all, of their ability to motivate. Yet, : 
as Skinner points out, we cannot give everyone prizes and as the Bell curve 
implies, we obviously cannot give favorable grades to all as a reward. 

Contingency Management 

Some educators are turning to the process of management of contingencies 
within a class as short term, immediate motivators which can work for virtually 
every student, regardless of his/her final grade in the course. 

Contingency management consists of providing a set of alternatives which, 
when chosen by the student, serve to reward his efforts in some way for 
having undertaken extra or more difficult work. Contingency management has the 
additional advantage of helping lead students toward longer range goal 
accomplishment and ultimate self-management, through successful attainment of 
a series of short term goals. 

Under this form of class management, reinforcement can come through 
several means. First, reinforcement can come from the instructional materials 
themselves; for example, offering a choice between reading and audio-visuals, 
or between library study and field trips (although a recent experiment (3) shoved 
that field trips were often not chosen because of students' full schedules). 
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The use of an alternative strategy may be no more effective in terms of total 
learning, yet the over-all effect is one of lending variety to regular class- 
room schedules and of giving students a choice, both of which encourage a 
favorable attitude* toward learning. 

Reinforcement may also come from the personality of the instructor who 
serves as a good role model for the student of a competent adult, citizen, 
parent, and scholar. If in addition, the instructor possesses a warm and 
empathetic personality to which students feel free to respond, then winning 
the instructor's approval is strong reinforcement in itself. 

Being right is of course an excellent reinforcement, particularly if 
being right is acknowledged before one's peers. Positive verbal reinforcement 
in conversatioi^ or question and answer interchange builds students' self-esteem. 

Step-wise learning has built-in reinforcement value. For example, PSI 
and other individualized courses have built into them incremental progression 
with mastery required at each level. Passing one quiz is the ticket of 
admission to the next step in learning in such a self-paced program. 

Another group of classroom contingency management strategies (3) offer the 
student such rewards as the remission of a low grade or the option to be 
graded on the three highest test scores, or even the option to miss the final 
if certain learning conditions are met. These short term rewards give 
incentive to do extra reading or undertake difficult independent study options, 
or gain extra points in a grading system which allows for accumulations of 
points toward a final grade. 

Contingency management has been defined by Baker (1971) as "the control of 
circumstances so that specified consequencies are made dependent upon the 
execution of specific desired behaviors." Baker (A) suggests that a way to use 
contingency management is to space activities considered to be pleasurable 
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or rewarding so that they immediately follow difficult learning tasks. 
Ideally the rewards are made contingent upon performance of a specific 
behavior. 

It should be made clear to the learner that under given conditions, if 
certain tasks are accomplished, a desired reward will be forthcoming. The 
student "buys" the reward with the labor and effort that the instructor 
desires. 

In order for this sequence to take place, the instructor must specify 
the desired outcome in terms of clear expectations. A series of consequent 
events, a "rewards" list, must be drawn up. Scheduling of events must take 
place so that the continuity of instruction is not interrupted. Finally, 
the contingency must be monitoried to insure that all the instructional steps 
were followed and the reward properly earned. 

Contingency management, in effect, produces a series of mini-contracts 

requiring the learner to exhibit certain behavior or accomplish certain tasks. 

The reward should, obviously, be commensurate with the degree of difficulty 

of the task. The contract should be clear, fair, and honest. Baker gives 

the following example: 

An outline distributed on the first day of class explained that, in 
order to receive an A, twienty units of work must be completed and that a 
test of each unit must be passed with no more than one error before a 
student could go on to the next unit. Seventeen units must be completed 
for a B, fourteen for a C, and eleven for a D. Any fewer merited an F. 
The student could pace himself and take tests at any time. His grade 
would therefore be determined by his own effort expenditure. (This 
contract meets the three criteria. It is clear, honest, and fair, and 
is therefore a well-defined statement of a contingency.) (Baker, p. 217.) 

Consequent events should be carefully selected with a particular student 

population in mind. They should follow immediately after the learning task; 

delayed events have a weaker effect upon behavior. 
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Contingency management has been sho;^ to reinforce learning among 
students at every level provided: 1) the "contract" is suited to the learner 
population; 2) is stated in a clear, fair, and honest manner; 3) consequent 
events follow closely upon the learning task; they also work well if they 
4) are built into the learning task through step-wise progression. 

In general, positive learning reinforcement works better than punishment, 
especially where the management of events can capitalize on the students' 
desire to be right, to enhance self-esteem, and to win approval of the 
instructor and their peers. 
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